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Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By Mepora Loomis Ray, Chairman, 
Spanish Department, Washington 
Irving High School, New York, 
N. Y, 


176 pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations 


A* unusually easy and interesting supplemen- 
tary reader for the first half-year in Spanish in 
either junior high schools or senior high schools. 
Through an attractive story of a boy and girl and 
their uncle, which forms the theme of the entire 
book, it teaches a practical vocabulary of everyday 
life and provides a wide range of information about 
South American realia which is of interest to every 
American. The forty short lessons, all connected 
in thought, present a variety of work consisting of 
text, grammar, drill, questions in Spanish, vocabu- 
lary, and material for translation into Spanish. 
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Just Published 


Grammar and Practice 


BY 
SUSAN ISABEL FRAZEE 


Pasadena High School 


AND 


CHAUNCEY WETMORE WELLS 


University of Californta 


This grammar is written especially for the boy and girl of late 
elementary and early high school age, the junior high school period. 
It will appeal to them because it is brief, direct, informal, even col- 
loquial at times. It explains clearly and simply in language they can 
readily understand the grammatical function of words and groups of 
words in spoken and written English. Each rule is illustrated by 
excellent literary examples, which should stimulate a further interest 
in good literature, and every topic is so clearly and simply outlined 
that the pupil should have no difficulty in fixing definitely and accurately 


in his mind the content of each chapter. 
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AN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP COURSE 
IN UNITED STATES HISTORY, 
WITH TYPE STUDIES 


Ir has become a commonplace in peda- 
gogical theory, if not in classroom practise, 
that teaching is getting persons to learn. 
Teaching and learning are like buying and 
selling. How can one say he has sold when 
no one has bought? Likewise, how can one 
say he has taught when no one has learned? 
The learning process is the only key to the 
teaching process. How do persons learn 
history? There are two opposing theories of 
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the mind that are offered in answer to this 
question. 

One theory, briefly stated, assumes the mind 
to be something of a graveyard; the subject 
matter, dead stuff ready for interment; the 
lesson, a peculiar kind of burial rite; the 
teacher, an undertaker or a divine; the ex- 
amination, a resurrection morning, when it is 
confessed with chagrin that not all resurrect. 
The history teachers who accept this theory 
of the mind have developed various methods 
of instruction. Some begin with the present 
day and work backwards, as if children know 
the present any better than the past. Others 
begin with Adam and unfold the story to the 
present; some have a topical organization, 
with or without notebooks, others cling to 
chapter heading, frequent 
drills. In one particular they are all identical. 
Dates, events, names, places and the like are 
buried in the mind. The difference between 
them is merely one of interment. So much 
for the text book, notebook outline, regressive, 
topical and drill methods in history. 

The other theory assumes the mind to be 
a living, throbbing organism, aggressively 
attacking obstacles in its way. The teachers 
of history who have this conception of the 
mind have developed methods that have been 
called by various names—problem method, 
project method, problem-project method, pro- 
ject-problem method, or the study 
method. The various names served 
the good purpose of raising the question of 
the value of the various elements involved in 
this method. Each element is thus analyzed 
and evaluated. 
ation of these elements, each from the point 
of view of those who maintain its supremacy 
over the others, reveals the fact that each 
is a part of a movement toward the same 
objective—using the living mind theory in 
the selection, organization and teaching of 


recitations and 


type 
have 


But even a superficial examin- 
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the subject. These new attempts are the 
result of trying to adjust courses and methods 
in accordance with some truths that psy- 
chology, as well as history, has brought to 
light in the past two decades. Might we 
not expect discoveries in these fields,—dis- 
coveries of a kind that would occasion as 
great a revolution as is becoming so charac- 
teristic in every other line of endeavor? 
Many are now living who need still to learn 
the discovery Galileo made centuries ago, 
“Tt moves.” Everything moves and more 
since 1914 than in any other period of time. 

The History Committee of the American 
School Citizenship League has worked for 
five years on the problem of making a com- 
plete course of study in history for the ele- 
mentary school. The course was designed for 
the teachers who accepted the theory of the 
living mind, both for themselves and their 
pupils. No attempt was made to compromise 
any truth that modern psychology or the 
present world situation developed, in order 
to make the course widely acceptable. The 
committee was generally sure it was right and 
then went ahead regardless of consequences. 
The personnel of the committee’ is an assur- 
ance of the value of the contribution their 
report will make toward better history teach- 
ing. 

This course follows the efforts of the com- 
mittee of eight. Certain definite improve- 
ments are made. A great number of type 
studies are presented for aiding the teacher 
in putting over the course in class. The 
name type study is immaterial. The terms 
problems, projects, or problem-project could 
have been employed with greater justification 

1 Members of History Committee of American 
School Citizenship League: Wilbur F. Gordy, 
chairman, School Board, Hartford, Conn., chair- 
man; Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; James H. Van 
Sickle, supt. of schools, Springfield, Mass.; Charles 
E. Chadsey, dean, college of education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; John W. Hall, dean, school 
of education, University of Nevada, Reno; Mrs, 
John W. Hall, University of Nevada, Reno; 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, Boston, secretary. 
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than much that has been so designated. 
Regardless of the term, each type study is 
unique enough to give a new definition to it. 
Each study must be examined for its intrinsic 
worth and not from preconceived notions of 
what types are or what they are not. 

The type studies follow the general sequence 
of the ordinary course and text. Each of the 
various periods into which American history 
is usually divided is made the basis of a 
specific type study. But there ends its simi- 
larity to the period analysis of history. The 
selection of data and its organization for 
teaching purposes is essentially at variance 
with the data and organization of the ordi- 
nary course and text. 

Two outstanding virtues characterize each 
of the type studies that, with the committee’s 
complete course of study, fill the five volumes. 
The one is of great pedagogical significance; 
the other is a matter of history. 

The chief factor in the presentation of 
each type is the question. The grade teacher 
will recognize the advantage of this at once. 
Few courses which come from the state de- 
partment or the superintendent’s office do not 
need a complete overhauling by the teacher 
before she can use them in class. The question 
analysis of these type studies makes it pos- 
sible for a teacher to spend her greater and 
more needed effort in putting over the course. 
The chief duty of curriculum makers is recog- 
nized as one of presenting material in as 
usable form as is possible to make it. 

Each type study is headed by the question 
which was the paramount issue of the time, 
from our present point of view. The 
question is compelling enough to direct one’s 
thought through the entire study. This period 
question is logically subdivided into smaller 
ones, each of which is made the basis of a 
unit of study that contributes its share to 
the solution of the whole problem. These 
smaller questions are further divided into still 
smaller ones, such as the teacher would employ 
in her development of the daily lesson. Suf- 
ficient data of a historical nature are presented 
with each question to make discussion intelli- 
gent and forward-looking, as well as to save 
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the teacher the hopeless task of collecting the 
material from unsatisfactory, if not actually 
unavailable, references. 

These types can be used by grade teachers 
without much modification. All of them have 
been amply tested. Most of them are the 
result of lessons that were actually taught 
in the elementary school. They will be recog- 
nized by most teachers as practical attempts 
at meeting the demands of modern thought, 
state requirements, and the science of history. 

The continuous line of thought-provoking 
questions presents a sequence that makes it 
possible for the teacher to follow them in class 
without general lesson plans. The questions 
are of such a nature as to stimulate good 
responses from the children. They direct 
the study of history in a fashion that leads 
to the realization of the aims of the subject. 
They are specific enough to prevent too much 
wandering from the subject and general 
enough to prevent catechetical rote learning. 
These questions become the one remarkable 
feature of the type studies. 

The other significant feature of these studies 
lies in the striking manner in which the 
past and present are constantly paralleled. 
The parallelisms are nowhere forced. The in- 
terests of the past and present are never 
sacrificed. They are treated in such a way as 
to make each other more significant. The 
sequence of history is steadfastly pursued 
but continually linked with such elements of 
the present as have developed. 


LIST OF THE TYPE STUDIES, ACCOMPANYING THE 
COURSE 


Grade IV 
. Christopher Columbus, 
. John Smith. 
. The Pilgrims and Puritans, 
. William Penn. 
. George Washington. 


Grade V 


. Patrick Henry. 

. George Washington. 
. Benjamin Franklin. 
. George Rogers Clark. 
. Daniel Boone. 
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. Thomas Jefferson. 
. Robert Fulton. 
. Samuel F, B. Morse. 


Grade VI 

. The Greeks and What We Have Learned from 
Them. 

. The Romans and What We Have Learned from 
Them. 

. Feudalism. 

. The Crusades. 

. English Voyages Westward. 


Grade VII 
. The Growth of Discovery and Settlement in 
America, 
2. The Struggle for Control in America. 
. The Struggle between England and Her Col- 
onies. 
. The Critical Period, 1783-1789. 


Grade VIII 
. How the New Government was Established un- 
der the Constitution and Its Struggle for 
Recognition, 1790-1817. 
. Industrial Expansion, 1814-1860. 
. Slavery and the Civil War, 1860-1865. 
. Reconstruction, 1865-1875. 
. The Struggle for Justice, 1875-1920. 
Freperic P. WoELLNER 
State NORMAL ScHOOL, 
BuFrraLo, N. Y. 


THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


Tue world war revealed to this country no 
greater weaknesses than the neglect of edu- 
cation and the neglect of health. Are the 
national lessons dependent upon this revela- 
tion to be learned or forgotten ? 

What percentage of improvement has been 
made during the past year in the program of 
health care and health education of the army 
of 24,000,000 boys and girls in the schools of 
the United States? Twenty-one states have 
enacted special laws for physical education 
since 1915. Two bills now before Congress 


1 Report of Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, presented to National Education Asso- 
ciation on July 5, by Dr. T. D. Wood, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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make provisions for the health and physical 
fitness of the nation’s school children. It is 
absurd that our federal government so largely 
neglects this vital part of the business of the 
Republic. “Nobody cares about any child 
except his or her own,” is the pithy and more 
than 90 per cent. truthful indictment charged 
by the veteran principal of a large school. 

The scattered, partial, spasmodic efforts 
made at present for child health are hardly 
more than drops in the great ocean of a na- 
tion’s need for the real welfare of its children. 
It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the 
loss to the nation and to the world caused by 
failure to conduct a 100 per cent. program in 
the field of child health. 

Our schools are wasting enormous sums in 
educating, or trying to educate, the children 
who are handicapped by ill-health when the 
expenditure of much smaller amounts in a 
judicial health program would produce an ex- 
traordinary saving in economy and efficiency. 

A dollar spent promptly in a timely, con- 
structive effort to conserve a child’s health will 
be more fruitful for the child and for human 
society than will a thousand dollars applied 
twenty years later. The principle of national 
thrift finds its first and most vital application 
in the conservation and improvement of the 
health of the children. 

Seventy-five per cent—16,000,000 of the 
school children—of the United States have 
physical defects which are potentially or ac- 
tually detrimental to health. Most of these 
defects are remediable. Very few of them are 
being remedied. 

The business of keeping the school chil- 
dren of this country in good physical repair 
is, as now conducted, a disgrace to the nation. 

Shall not the children, drafted by compul- 
sory education into our schools, be assured of 
as skillful and satisfactory care as the soldiers 
in camp and trench ? 

No community, no state, no nation can be 
considered civilized, which fails to furnish an 
adequate program of child care providing for 
every essential need of health and education 
for every child. 

1. Health examination (physical and men- 
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tal) of every school child in each year of 
school life. 

2. An efficient program of follow up health 
work to insure the correction of all remediable 
health defects in all the school children. Not 
5 per cent. of the needed program of health 
conservation, correction and reconstruction 
of the school children in the forty-eight states, 
is being accomplished at present. 

3. Daily health inspection of pupils by 
parents and teachers with the help of doctors 
and nurses to minimize and prevent acute and 
communicable diseases. 

4. A great safety campaign for children of 
school and pre-school age is a vital necessity. 
Deadly and ruthless warfare is being waged 
against child life and health by unregulated 
traffic and industry; and by failure to provide 
adequate space and safeguards for normal 
activities of childhood. Accidents in one year 
in the United States exact the tragic toll of 
20,000 child lives, according to a report re- 
cently issued by the Red Cross. Statistics 
for 1919 show more deaths of children 10 to 
14 years of age from accidents than from epi- 
demic diseases. The need of a united cam- 
paign for safety by all the schools of the 
country is imperative. 

5. No phase of the program for our men in 
the world war produced more significant bene- 
fits than the modernized and rational program 
of physical education which the war training 
evolved and required. No more significant 
and essential equivalent of the beneficial by- 
products of war can be found perhaps for our 
national program of education than a ration- 
alized program of physical education activities 
(outdoors when possible)—play, games, sen- 
sible athletics, swimming, camping, scouting 
and the industrial activities involving big 
muscle movements which are healthful and 
educative. A sensible and universal program 
of physical education for all girls and boys 
was never, in the history of mankind, more 
profoundly essential than just now. 

Who, in a position of social leadership and 
responsibility, would dare to neglect any phase 
of the health program of education? 

Herbert Hoover’s words ring true with in- 
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creasing eloquence, “If we could grapple with 
the whole child situation for one generation, 
our public health, our economic efficiency, 
the moral character, sanity and stability of our 
people would advance three generations in 
one.” 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Tue National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, at its annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
adopted a statement of forty principles on the 
subject of vocational guidance. These princi- 
ples deal with a number of important sub- 
divisions such as The Aim of Vocational 
Guidance, The Seed, The Preliminary Re- 
quirements, Classes in Occupations, The 
Question of Choice, Training, Placement, 
Organization, ete. 

The original report was the result of a 
study of the subject by a committee appointed 
at the Annual Convention of the year previ- 
ous, and consisting of Professor Arthur J. 
Jones, school of education, University of 
Pennsylvania; Miss Emma P. Hirth, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Vocational Information, 
New York City; and Dr. John M. Brewer, 
chairman, director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, graduate school of edu- 
eation, Harvard University. The prelimin- 
ary report was discussed in each of the nine 
branch organizations and criticisms and 
amendments were embodied in the final report 
of the committee discussed at the Atlantic 
City Convention. Discussion at the Conven- 
tion at four separate meetings resulted in a 
comprehensive amendment of the report and 
the adoption by the Convention of the State- 
ment of Principles. 

The complete statement may be obtained 
without charge at the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 


Dr. Georce E. MacLean, director of the 
American University Union in Europe, Brit- 
ish Division, sends The American Ozonian the 
following list of the number of American 
professors and students doing research work 
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in universities in the British Isles during the 
autumn term, 1920: 


ENGLAND 
University of Cambridge 
University of Durham, Armstrong College. 
University of Liverpool 
University of London 
Medical Colleges 
Fellowships of Medicine 
University of Oxford (96 Rhodes Scholars). 181 
Reading, University College 1 


296 
IRELAND 
Dublin, Trinity College 


ScoTLAND 
University of Aberdeen 
University of Edinburgh 
University of Glasgow 


ED A Wiaktie die ckckbwkwnbedewdar 325 


On December 8th there were also 24 pro- 
fessors and graduate students doing research 
work, all in London except one. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Tue General Alumni Association of the 
university has unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions opposing the removal of the medical 
school to Richmond after an address by Dr. 
Alderman appealing for the preservation of the 
integrity of the university. The resolutions as 
adopted are as follows: 


WHEREAS, the commission on medical education 
in Virginia has, by a vote of 5 to 4, recommended 
the consolidation of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia with the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and that the consolidated institu- 
tion be operated as the medical department of 
the University of Virginia, and located in Rich- 
mond; and, 

WHEREAS, the overwhelming weight of the testi- 
mony of disinterested experts of national reputa- 
tion opposes, as utterly contrary to the best sci- 
entific thought of the day, the separation of the 
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medical department of the University of Virginia 
from the other departments of the university and 
favors, with singular unanimity, its retention at 
Charlottesville; ... 

Resolved, That the General Alumni Association 
of the University of Virginia hereby expresses its 
unqualified opposition to the proposed removal 
to Richmond of the medical department of the uni- 
versity as a step opposed to the interests of the 
state of Virginia, as injurious to the cause of 
medical education, as destructive of the integrity 
of the University of Virginia, and as violative of 
those principles of higher education which, estab- 
lished by Thomas Jefferson, have received the 
sanction of time and of experience. 

Resolved, further, The president of this asso- 
ciation be and he is hereby instructed and em- 
powered to appoint such committee, make such 
expenditures and do such other acts and things as 
in his judgment will best effectuate the purpose 
of these resolutions and preserve and protect the 
educational fabric of the state of Virginia. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


For the current summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the following program of 
special lectures on general educational topics 
has been arranged: 


July 7—Selection and administration of classes 
of gifted children, Mr W. G. Cosurn, superin- 
tendent of schools, Battle Creek. 

July 12—The public schools of Michigan, Prsst- 
DENT D. B. Wapo, of the Western State Nor- 
mal School, Kalamazoo, 

July 15—(1) School administration from the social 
side, PETER MORTENSON, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago. (2) Our great undeveloped 
resource, SUPERINTENDENT MORTENSON. 

July 19—Rural education in state and nation, 
Proressor E. BurRNHAM, of the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo. 

July 21—Leadership and Progress, Proressor A. 
H. Luioyp, dean of the graduate school, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

July 22—How the psychologist tests intelligence 
(illustrated), Guy M. Wuupp.e, professor of 
experimental education, University of Michigan. 

July 25—Community cooperation for child wel- 
fare, J. A. Purrer, of the National Child Wel- 
fare Association. 

July 26—The growth of child welfare and the 
value of pictorial material in arousing public 
interest, Mr. PUFFER. 
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July 27—The boy problem and the prevention of 
delinquency, Mz. Purrsr. 

July 28—Socializing the teacher, Miss Rutu M. 
Weeks, of the Junior College, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

July 29—Formal English grammar: its history 
and abuse, C. C. Fries, assistant professor in 
English, University of Michigan. 

August 4—The nature of intelligence, Paovasses 
L. L. TuHurstTone, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 

August 9—Organization and supervision (illus- 
trated), Dean S. A, Courtis, Teachers’ College, 
Detroit. 

August 12—The outlook in education, T. E. JoHN- 
SON, superintendent of public instruction, Lan- 
sing. 

August 15—A broader field for teachers and teach- 
ing, particularly in industrial education, K. E. 
SMITH, state supervisor of industrial education. 

August 18—The platoon school, C. L. Spain, dep- 

uty superintendent of schools, Detroit. 









TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION OF THE WESTERN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Tue Western Electric Company is offering 
a special technical training course to a lim- 
ited number of this year’s high-school gradu- 
ates. These young men will be developed for 
positions of responsibility in the laboratories 
and drafting divisions of the company’s en- 
gineering department. The offer is expected 
to prove attractive, as the Western Electric 
laboratories are a great center of research and 
development in the communication field. The 
members of the new class will be paid while 
employed. 

The course is divided into three units, each 
requiring a year for completion. It covers the 
fundamental principles of physics and mathe- 
matics and their use in the field of telephony. 
Careful supervision will be exercised in the 
assignments to work, so that the training may 
be educative in the largest possible sense. 

All the instruction, which will take ap- 
proximately six hours a week, will be given 
in company time within the regular hours of 
employment. Naturally the students will be 
required to do a considerable amount of study 
and preparation at home. The salaries of the 
young men will be readjusted twice a year 
and will be based upon their records in the 
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class room and their proficiency in their 
duties. There will be no fee for those who 
take the course. The only expense will be that 
involved in the purchase of standard text- 
books. 

Nearly one hundred high-school graduates 
from high schools within commuting distance 
of New York have already applied for admis- 
sion. In order to qualify for admission, pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
physics and English is required. The men are 
chosen on the basis of their achievements in 
school, and keen interest is evidenced by high- 
school principals, fathers and relatives of the 
young men in the prospects of the applicants. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BUDGET 


TEXTATIVE estimates of the budget for city 
schools for 1922, as they were made at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Education and are 
reported in School, indicated that the new 
budget would be in the neighborhood of 
$96,000,000. The budget for elementary 
schools was $59,710,851.92, which represents 
an increase of $1,515,913 over the budget of 
1921. The estimate submitted received the ap- 
proval of the budget committee. 

It was estimated that at least $8,000,000 
would be required to repair all the school 
buildings that are now in need of attention; 
but this estimate was reduced fifty per cent. 
by the committee, which agreed to an ex- 
penditure of only $4,000,000 in repairs and 
remodeling. 

There have been great increases in the 
number of pupils in both the elementary and 
high schools of the city; and considerable con- 
gesting and over-crowding has resulted. It 
is now a serious problem to reduce the num- 
ber of overlarge classes, according to Board of 
Education officers; and thus far very little 
progress has been made in that direction. 
There has been in the past a normal increase 
of from 12,000 to 20,000 in elementary school 
registers; but the increase during this year 
has been double that amount, as there was an 
actual increase of 35,412 between May 31, 1920, 
and May 31, 1921. 

The necessity of placing pupils on part time 
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will be reduced by the opening of a large num- 
ber of new school buildings in the course of 
the next school year, which, according to esti- 
mates, will afford an additional 36,000 sittings. 

The total elementary school budget included 
$1,128,425.53 to provide for new positions 
created for the fall term and $595,223.70 for 
new positions to be created in 1922. The new 
positions for this fall, most of which have al- 
ready been filled, include four principalships, 
29 assistants to principals, 22 teacher clerks, 
81 teachers in junior high schools, 58 in 
grades above 6B, 285 from 1A to 6B, 16 kin- 
dergartners, 2 teachers in training for the 
school for the deaf, six teachers in ungraded 
classes, 4 for cardiopathic classes, 7 in blind 
and sight conservation classes, 1 in a proba- 
tionary school, 1 in a hospital class, 10 for 
classes of open air cripples, 2 for tuberculosis 
outdoor classes, 5 substitutes and 10 teachers in 
boys’ vocational classes. These make a total 
of 712 positions, with salaries aggregating 
$1,306,555.53. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue resignation of Dr. Russell H. Chitten- 
den, director of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, to take effect at the end of 
the college year has not been accepted by the 
trustees, and has been postponed to July, 1922. 


Proressor Henry P. Taxsort, professor of 
analytical chemistry and chairman of the fac- 
ulty, has been appointed acting dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Proressor Dan T. Gray, of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station and Extension Serv- 
ice, has been elected dean of the Agricultural 
College and director of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


In the Oregon Agricultural College, H. H. 
Gibson, professor of vocational agriculture in 
the University of Arizona, has accepted the 
headship of the department of agricultural ed- 
ucation. He was formerly director of agri- 
cultural education in the University of Ver- 
mont. 


Tue University of Edinburgh on July 14 
conferred the honorary doctorate of laws on 
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the following: John Alison, headmaster of 
George Watson’s College; Ernest Barker, prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London; Sir A. W. 
Currie, principal and vice-chancellor of Me- 
Gill University; Sir Nil Ratan Sirear, lately 
vice-chancellor of the University of Calcutta; 
and Sir Robert Stout, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. 


Dvurine a colonial health conference, the 
British government gave a dinner on June 13, 
at the Carleton Hotel, London, in honor of 
Drs. George E. Vincent, Wickliffe Rose, and 
Vincent G. Heiser, representative of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
secretary for the colonies, presided. 


Dr. Watter Lona WituiaMs, professor of 
obstetrics and research in the diseases of 
breeding animals, has retired from the faculty 
of the New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University. Dr. Williams was a mem- 
ber of the original faculty of that college. 
For eighteen years, he was professor of vet- 
erinary research and obstetrics and for the 
last seven years has devoted his time to the 
study of the diseases of breeding animals. 


Dr. WituiamM ArtHuR GANFIELD, president 
of Centre College, Danville, Ky., has pre- 
sented his resignation to accept the presidency 
of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


Mrs. Joun Repmonp Fisner (Dorothy 
Canfield) has been appointed a member of the 
Vermont Board of Education. 


Miss Maupe Josepnu, of Boise, Idaho, has 
become district superintendent at Buffalo. 


Mr. W. A. Sutton has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Gienn W. Starkey, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools of Maine, has resigned to 
enter business. 


Proressor Grorce M. Baker, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Fayette County, Ken- 
tucky. 


L. D. Frazier, of Torrington, has accepted 
the position of superintendent at Sunrise, 
Wyoming. 
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Hepser C. Ciarke, who was a member of the 
Wyoming legislature in 1919, has been elected 
as teacher of vocational agriculture at Lovell, 
Wyoming. 

Dr. Bertram G. Smirn, of the Michigan 
State Normal College, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of anatomy, in charge of em- 
bryology and histology, in the New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. 


Dr. Rosert H. Lowe is leaving the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, where he has 
been associate curator in the department of 
anthropology, to accept the position of associ- 
ate professor of anthropology at the University 
of California. 


Proresson Herman OLIPHANT, who received 
the degree of doctor of laws from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1914 and has been a 
member of the law school faculty at that in- 
stitution, has accepted a position in the law 
school of Columbia University, his work be- 
ginning in the autumn. 


Miss Heten M. Srtronc, whose thesis on 
“The Geography of Cleveland” won her the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the recent 
convocation of the University of Chicago, is 
said to be the first woman to receive a doctor’s 
degree in geography in America. Dr. Strong, 
who took her bachelor’s degree in science at 
the University of Chicago in 1917, has ac- 
cepted an offer to become assistant professor 
of geography in the University of Missouri. 


In the college of liberal arts, Northwestern 
University, Dr. Omera F. Long and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Schaub, who have previously held un- 
designated professorships, have been made 
John Evans professor of Latin language and 
literature and John Evans professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy, respectively. Dr. 
William F. Bryan, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Dr. Elton J. Moulton, associate professor 
of mathematics, and Dana M. Evans, asso- 
ciate professor of physical education, have 
been promoted to professorships. Dr. Keith 
K. Smith, assistant professor of physics, and 
Dr. Louie W. Webb, assistant professor of 
education, have been promoted to associate 
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professorships. Frederick L. Kerr, university 
registrar, Dr. Frederick B. Kaye in the de- 
partment of English, Dr. Arch E. Cole in the 
department of zoology, and Dr. Clyde J. Mur- 
ley in the department of classics have been 
promoted from instructors to assistant profes- 
sors. Dr. Conrad E. Tharaldsen of Columbia 
University and Dr. Alois R. Nykl of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been appointed as- 
sistant professors of zoology and Romance 
languages, respectively. 

From the research workers at the Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research the follow- 
ing university appointments have been made: 
Dr. John Auer, hitherto an associate mem- 
ber in physiology and pharmacology, to be 
professor of pharmacology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Dr. Francis G. Blake, hitherto an 
associate member in medicine, to be professor 
of medicine in Yale University School of Med- 
icine. Dr. J. Harold Austin, hitherto an as- 
sociate in medicine, to be professor of research 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Glenn E. Cullen, hitherto an associate in 
chemistry, to be associate professor of research 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. William C. Stadie, hitherto an associate 
in medicine, to be assistant professor in medi- 
cine at Yale University School of Medicine. 


Cotonet WiiuiaM R. Bercer, founder of the 
University of New Mexico, and its secretary 
for twenty-five years, died at Belen, New Mex- 
ico, on July 3, aged seventy-four years. 


Tue death is announced of Miss Elizabeth 
Alsorn, principal of Columbian College, New 
Westminster, B. C. 

Dr. Tuomas C. Carrigan, dean of the Law 
School of the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, died on August 4 at Worcester, 
Mass. 

“Lire in a Chinese City” was the subject 
of an illustrated lecture on August 1 at the 
University of Chicago, by Dr. Robert Swan- 
ton Platt, of the department of geography, 
who was formerly connected with the Yale 
Law School in China. Professor Robert An- 
drews Millikan, of the Department of Physics, 
lectured on August 8 on “ Atomic and Sub- 
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Atomic Worlds”; and on August 10 Profes- 
sor Harlan H. Barrows, chairman of the De- 
partment of Geography, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “ The Age of Petroleum.” 

An exchange lectureship between the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the University 
of Manitoba, by means of which, each year, 
one or two men from each institution are in- 
vited to visit the other institution for a pe- 
riod of two or three days and speak on topics 
of interest, has now been in operation a decade 
having been inaugurated in the autumn of 
1911. North Dakota’s guest from Manitoba 
this year was Dr. E. M. Burwash, of the de- 
partment of geology. He gave an illustrated 
lecture on “ Geology of the Canadian Rock- 
ies,” and spoke at the convocation exercises on 
“Canada and the Empire.” North Dakota’s 
representative at Manitoba was Dr. E. T. 
Towne, head of its department of economics 
and political science. He gave two addresses, 
one before the university as a whole, at its 
convocation, speaking on “The Old versus 
the New Economies,” and the other at a more 
informal gathering on “ The Teaching of So- 
cial Science a Necessity in a Democracy.” 

Tue second Congress of the Universities of 
the British Empire met in Oxford on July 
5-8. Thirty-seven overseas universities were 
represented by ninety-four delegates and 
twenty-two representatives, of whom the very 
large majority had gone to England for the 
express purpose of attending the Congress. 
For a month the delegates were the guests of 
the home universities. Before the congress 
met they were given the choice of visiting 
Reading, Bristol and Cardiff, or Dublin and 
Belfast. Returning to London, as the guests 
of the university, they visited its schools and 
colleges on June 30 and July 1 and 2. On 
July 4 the government entertained them, to- 
gether with the delegates of the home univer- 
sities, at a luncheon over which Mr. A. J. 
Balfour presided. On the following morning 
they travelled by special train to Oxford, 
where the congress was opened by the chancel- 
lor of the university, Lord Curzon. From 
Oxford the delegates from overseas proceeded 
to Cambridge and thence to either Edinburgh 
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and St. Andrews, or Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
They returned in three parties via Durham, 
Newcastle, or Sheffield to Manchester or Liv- 
erpool, and ended their tour either in Birming- 
ham or in Leeds. 

THE minister of education of Bavaria has 
introduced a resolution in the Bavarian Par- 
liament to replace French by English as a 
compulsory foreign language in the public 
schools of Bavaria. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE VOCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

VocaTionaL conferences have been the 
fashion in American colleges for the past 
several years, and it is high time now that 
something better should grow out of them. 
In Scnoon anv Society for June 25, one such 
conference at Oberlin College is described, 
with the comment that only about one half 
of the students attended, although a special 
effort was made to interest them and college 
exercises were suspended. 

Fortunately, the writer of the article does 
not conclude, as many college professors 
would, that vocational conferences have no 
use. One solution suggested is to make such 
conferences compulsory. 

Why not, however, make such work a part 
of the curriculum? What interest and 
enthusiasm can be expected of college students 
when problems of vocational life are consid- 
ered to be so unimportant that they are given 
no place in the college curriculum? We 
have yet to discover just what the college 
curriculum is for, but I should suppose it 
would be fair to say that it is to present to 
the students an opportunity for the discus- 
sion of significant life problems. What 
progress could we make in the dissemination 
of knowledge about Latin, geography, history, 
or composition if the extent of our interest 
were indicated by an annual conference on 
the subject? How far would we get in mathe- 
matics or chemistry if we called in “ experts” 
to lecture to the students on these important 
subjects once each year? How enthusiastic 
would the students become about attending 
these “conferences” ? 
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Those of us who have made the merest 
study of vocational guidance know that the 
matter of vocational choice should have 
depended upon a long series of studies and a 
gradual choice by a process of elimination 
after a comprehensive survey of opportuni- 
ties and exploration of personal abilities. No 
doubt vocational conferences are better than 
nothing, but why stop at such a _ pseudo- 
solution ? 

The class, “Occupations open to college 
graduates,” will doubtless become an im- 
portant study in the curriculum. It will aim 
not so much to help each college student to 
find himself as to help him to appreciate and 
understand the difficult problems of the world 
of work—problems which sadly need the in- 
telligent thinking of college students. In 
such a class he will study the ethics of 
occupations, cooperation in occupational life, 
and the requirements of the chief professional 
callings. He will study the substantial and 
growing literature of the fields, will make 
reports both oral and written, will interview 
men and women who are rendering service in 
occupational life, and will in every way de- 
velop a type of scholarship fully as good as 
he can attain in his other college studies. 

College vocational conferences are too easy 
to be very much worth while, and the student 
knows it. Let us have them, however, until 
college faculties are willing to do better. 

Joun M. Brewer 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 
THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Durine the period of high cost, teacher 
shortage and general loosening of disciplinary 
relations throughout the land, the scope and 
function of school administrative bodies came 
under serious consideration. The professional 
forces sought greater latitude of action by in- 
vading the domain of the established admin- 
istration. In the interest of expediency con- 
cessions were here and there granted and 
many school boards became wobbly in de- 
fining their own scope and function. 

But a stiffening process is on. School offi- 
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cers stand up more boldly in asserting au- 
thority and subjecting the forces under them 
to the service of the child—the one great in- 
terest to be subserved. A mid-west editor who 
has sensed the tendency of recent years ex- 
claims: 


A directorate that, because of lethargy or lazi- 
ness or submission to outside influence, fails to do 
the directing, and exhibits a gelatinous quality of 
backbone toward, say, a pushing and masterful 
school superintendent, or any of those whom it 
is constituted to direct, is not worth its salt as a 
directorate. 

It becomes a mere wobbling fifth wheel to the 
eoach. The public must protest against any ten- 
dency or disposition anywhere to reduce the school 
board to that abject condition, whether by po- 
litical duress or misinformed popular clamor, or 
by the election to the board of persons whose 
judgment and action on school questions is mort- 
gaged in advance, 

We do not want school ‘‘directors’’ who are 
the directed tools of this or that special interest 
or the puppets of a party, nor a school directorate 
made up of groups of human sheep drilled to trail 
along after the bell wether and to seuttle into 
line when the political or other collie snaps at 
their heels. 


The soviet spirit which had crept into all 
channels where authority and obedience must 
be observed in the interest of all concerned, 
found its way also into the school field. The 
disciplinary alignment had in many instances 
become weakened if not disjointed. Too many 
people were dissatisfied with their jobs and 
found fault with those in authority. 

A school board member, restive under the at- 
tacks of a false spirit manifested by a fraction 
of his community, announces his creed as fol- 
lows: “I want to serve the children first, the 
teachers second, and the taxpayers last.” Here 
is a challenge to those who attempt to minimize 
the true function of school administrative 
bodies. 

Mr. Anning S. Prall, in accepting the reelec- 
tion of the presidency of the New York City 
Board of Education, recently declared: “ This 
board has not been, nor will it be, a rubber 
stamp for one man or for seven men.” This 
is another declaration in the direction of 
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self-assertion and an adherence to normal stan- 
dards in scope and function along school ad- 
ministrative lines. 

Whatever may be said by way of comment 
on the tendency towards a stricter adherence 
to inherent authority and a wise exercise of 
the same, it only follows that just as normalcy 
is finding its way back into all the activities 
of life, so it will find full and effective expres- 
sion in the field of school administration.— 
School Board Journal. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Sumario Compendioso of Brother Juan 
Diez, the Earliest Mathematical Work of the 
New World. By Davmw Evcene Swmiru. 
Boston, Ginn and Co., 1921. Pp. viii and 
66, with one plate. $4.00. 

The first arithmetical work of the new 
world appeared in Mexico in the year 1556 
from the press of Juan Pablos, a representa- 
tive of Juan Cromberger. This work has been 
frequently cited by Spanish writers, and the 
author’s name, Juan Diez Freyle, has ap- 
peared in numerous works of bibliography and 
biography and Spanish works in science for 
several centuries. However, it remained for 
Professor David Eugene Smith in his remark- 
able “ Rara Arithmetica ” to call the attention 
of historians of science outside of Spain to 
the work. It is eminently fitting that the edi- 
tion containing facsimiles of the mathemat- 
ical portions of the work should appear with 
Professor Smith as editor. 

Only two copies of the work appear to be 
known, the one incomplete in the Escurial 
and the other in the British Museum. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s reproductions are made from 
the Escurial copy; the University of Michigan 
library possesses the complete work in roto- 
graphs of the British Museum copy. 

This reproduction by Ginn and Company, 
Atheneum Press, is a wonderfully fine speci- 
men of the printer’s art. Twenty-seven pages 
are given in facsimile, with translation of the 
portion of the text devoted to mathematics. 
The introductory chapters, in eight pages, dis- 
cuss Mexico of the period, printing establish- 
ed in Mexico, a general description of the 
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book, and the nature of the tables. Obviously 
in the limited space devoted to the introduc- 
tion the significance of the work in the’history 
of science can only be roughly sketched; the 
larger importance of the work as regards the 
early history of Spanish America is hardly 
touched. A careful study of the work by 
one versed in sixteenth century Spanish and 
in the history of Spanish America will 
doubtless demonstrate that the tables are even 
yet of impotance, despite the statement (p.11) 
to the contrary. It should be noted also that 
the tables give not simply the value of silver, 
but also the value of gold of different degrees 
of refinement as well as other tables. 

Professor Smith makes the author of the 
Sumario to be Juan Diaz, the first parish 
priest of the new world, who wrote the 
“Ttinerario” of the Spanish fleet to Yucatan 
in 1518, published in 1521. This Juan Diaz 
was not only killed soon after 1520 but eaten, 
according to Bancroft (“ History of Mexico,” 
Vol. 2, pp. 158-159, San Francisco, 1883) ; 
further the Juan Diez Freyle who wrote this 
work expressly apologizes for his youth in the 
perface mentioned above; in the statement by 
the viceroy’s secretary, not by “the author” 
as stated on p. 7, it is clear that Juan Diez 
Freyle appeared personally before the secre- 
tary, which shows that it is not a posthumous 
work. The printed form of this statement has 
been carelessly made, containing errors and 
omissions in each of the six lines, with vio- 
lence to both medieval and modern Spanish 
forms. That the author was a priest is by no 
means certain as the “Freyle” may well be 
a portion of his name; the great majority 
of publications by the early Mexican Press 
were by priests, but similar use of the term 
“Freyle” is not established in other publica- 
tions. 

The statement is made (page 6) that “not 
again in the sixteenth century did the Mexi- 
can printer publish any work on mathe- 
matics, except for a brief Instruccion Nau- 
tica” of 1587; in 1557 the Juan Pablos press 
issued a “ Physica speculatio” by the Augus- 
tinian F. Alphonsus of Vera Cruz, then a 
member of the faculty of the first American 
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University located at Mexico; this work had 
added to it the work on the sphere by Camp- 
anus; Icazbalceta in his “ Bibliografia Mex- 
icana del Siglo,” XVI., gives a plate and 
description. A copy of this work was bought 
by Quaritch of London in the Ramirez sale. 

Undoubtedly the most regrettable omission 
is that of Spanish and Italian sources of the 
material which were in large measure at Pro- 
fessor Smith’s hand in the Plimpton collec- 
tion of which he has given so able a descrip- 
tion. In the sixteenth century (1597) a simi- 
lar work was published in Lima, Peru, by 
Don Juan de Bellveder, “Libro general de 
las reducciones de plata y oro, diferentes 
leyes y pesos, de menor a mayor cantidad, 
y de sus intereses a tanto por ciento con otras 
reglas, y ainsos muy necesarios para estos 
Reinos del Peru;” and other works on the 
same subject appeared in Mexico and in 
South America up to the nineteenth century. 
The purpose and significance of these works 
in American history remains an interesting 
subject for scholarly treatment. 

Number theory, as well as algebra, it should 
be stated, oceupies about one half of the space 
devoted to mathematics proper. This interest 
is one that is reflected in many Spanish and 
Italian text-books of the sixteenth century. 

This edition of this important example of 
early American printing should direct the 
attention of medieval historians to the whole 
series of problems connected with the cur- 
rency of early Mexico. The tremendous out- 
put of gold and silver by the mines of the new 
world exerted an influence upon prices in 
Europe comparable to the effect of the recent 
output of paper money by the government 
presses of European countries. Aside from 
these economic problems this books touches the 
question of early Mexican printing, suggests 
questions concerning the first American Uni- 
versity at Mexico, touches the relations be- 
tween Mexico and Peru and Europe, and thus 
quite directly many vital problems connected 
with the American history of the sixteenth 
century. 

Louis C. Karpinsk1 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





